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ABSTRACT - ^ 

The occupational mobility of O.S* men from generation 
zo generation was me^t1sured using data from two large surveys carried 
out by the U.S. Bureau of the Census in 1962 and again in 1973. The 
results are presented in nine tables, with a'ccompanying discussion: 

(1) Mobility fuom Fathers (or o,ther Family head) Occupation to 
Current Occupation. .. (2) Mobility fi;om Fathers; . .Occupation to 
Current Occupation: Black U.S. men in the Experienced Civil Labor 
Force aged 20 to 64 in 1962*and, T973; (3) Average increase in the 
socioeconomic* status , or a mans' occupation, associated wi-tth a unit 
increase in' the social ^status, of his fathers' .. .Occupation: U.S. 
j!ien...by age and race, 1962 and 1973; (4) Effect'^s of Social 
background'on occupa>tional status: O.S. men... by race, 1962 and 1973; 

(5) Effects of Schooling an.d Social Background on Occupational 
Status... by race, 1962 and 1973; (6) Average increase in the 
Socioeconomic Status of a mans* Occupation associated with an 
additional year of schooling. .. by age and raice,. 1962 and 1973; (7) 
Average Levels of fathers* and sons educational attainment and 
Occut atipnal status... by race 1962 and 1973; (8) Sources of Change 
from > 1962 to 1973 in the sta*tus of occupations by race... (9) Sources 
of Racial Differences in the status of Occupations in 1962 and 1973. 
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Occupations and Social Mobility in the United States 
'* — 

Job-holding is the principal activity by which adults gain their 
livelihood in the United States. It also leads to a generally recognized 
Social ranking of the population. The connection between occupations and 
the hierarchies of occupational entry, requirements and rewards are per- 
ceived accurately by the public. Indeed, any small number of. notmal 
adults Can rank the social standing of occupations with great reliability. 
The pervasiveness of job-holding, the Stability of. occupational requisites 
and rewards, and the consensus on occupational social standing combine to ' 

make occupational incumbency the. .best single indicator of social standing' 

V 

and occupational change the be^t single indicator of social mobility,. , 

I 

Of course, neither occupational rank nor any other single piece of infor- 
mation accurately represents the degree of wealth, power, or esteem which 
each of us enjoys. It is easy to think of exceptional cases-, l^ike.the 
longshoremari^who was a respected and influential social critic, or the 
wealthy financier: w^ose ideas would be regarded as eccentric foolishness 
by most people.^ But the fact that .these are ^ceptions serves to emphasize 
*the point. 

K 

In treating occupational mobility as an in^ex of social mobility, 

I* 

we. are not mainly interested in month to month or even year to year job * 
chnnges, but rather in the life-long processes whicjn relate one's occupa- 
tional position to the circumstances of'.one's upbringing, schooling., and 
c:\rs'-i^r beginnings. From two large surveys, carried out by the U-.S. Bureau 
of the Census in 1962 and again in 1973,' it is possible to measure the 



occupational mobility of U.S. men from generation to-generation. Un- 
fortunately, there are no large and detailed surveys of the occupation^il . 
mobility of American women, but the available data suggest that most of 
the findings abiut men also apply to womqn who -work. 

Table 1 shjiws the mobility of adult U.S. men from the. occupations 
of their fathers (or other family heads) when they were about 16 years 
old to the Occupations they -field in March 1962 or March 1973. The five 
broad categories of occupation in the table can be ranked from high to 
low in the order given according to the average ijicomes and educational . 
levels of their incumbents. Two findings are obvious from the table.. 
First/ occupational positions tend to persist across generations in the 
United States, but there is also- a great deal of occupational mobility, 
li^ere has been a general movement out of farming, arid elsewhere -there is 
considerable movement up and down 'the social scale. About ^two-thirds of . 
the sons of white-collar workers gain white-collar jobs, but so do 30' to^ 
60 percent of the sons of manual workers. At the same ^'time^ 30 pe.f cent; or 
more of the sons of white-collar workers^ond up in manual or farm occupa- 
tions. As one can. see by comparing the occupational distribution? of sons 
and their fathers in either 1962- or 1973, there is more upward than down- 
ward mobility across generations. In 1973, 49 percent were upwardly mobile 
and 19 percent were downwardly mobile^ and in 1^62 tKe corresponding figur 
were 49 percent upwardly m^obile and 17 percent downwardly mobile. 

The second main finding in Table 1 *is that the results of the 1962 
and 1973 surveys are so muclTallke. There are essentially no differences 
between the mobility patterns ^of U.S. men in 1962 and In 1^73. *In a sense 



'this is to be expected, for c^cupational-^inobility is portrayed here as 
a life-long proces^s, ' and most of the cohorts of menirriBhe labor force - ' ^ 
in 1§62 wel-e still working in 1973. * ' - • 

* While mobility 'patterns have been stable in the total population, 
there have been marked changes in mobildty patterns within the black 
poptilation.^ Table 2 shows the interg.enerational mobility ^of adtilt black 

•men in 1962 and in*1973.; In ^1962 therle was little relationship between 

. ■ * ^ 

the occupational position of a black man^^and that of his father (or other-' 
family -head) • As a*mong whites, there was a^massive shift away from farm / 
occupations,. In other cases black men born at the bottom^ of thp occupa- 
tional hierarchy stayed at the bottom, and even those few born into white- 
collar families were mainly destined to enter lower manual occupations. . A. 
comparison between t|^e ^:ables for blacfc men a^.for all men (mainly whites) 

* in 1962 suggests that black men were subjected to a perverse form of equality 
- of opportuni1:y in the world of vork. ' While the persistence (ff occupational 

standing across generations is a form of socially inherited advantage which 

" * • f\ 

many persons might wish to reduce, this advantage was 6njoyfed by the white 

> ' ,1 * 

but not the black population. * 

i 

By 1073 the mob*ility table for^blacK men was more like that of all 
men than it had been a decade earlier. Mobility t-o -whi^S^pJ^Uwr occupa-= 
Lions was more proval,ent among the sons of farmers and;manuni workers, 

and the son^ of white-collar workers showed a tendency to enter white-collar 

• * ** 

work which -n^as intermediate between that of^black men in 1Q62 and that 

of all non in 1962 1073. these changes in occupational mobility 

occurred -mainly, but not entirely, among the young black men who entered 

. the ;ah*or force between 1962 and 1973. P . . - • 
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These mobility trends can be described in more d.et^il using a 

measure of .status .persistence. Each 6f'the several hundred occupa- 

tions identified by the U^S, Bureajii of^the Census was assigned a status 

score, (ranging from 0 to 96), which is an average of the schooling and 

income of' men* in the occupation .""^able 3 shows the .number of units of 

status of a man's accupatioh associated with a one unit change in the 

social standing of his father's occupation for black and white .men 

at several ages in 1962 and i973.^ Among white men a unit of the 
♦ 

status of father 's .occupation was associated with about 0.4 units of 

current occupational status, regardless of age or the 'year pf the 

\^ survey. This level of status persistence across generations is far ^ 

from con\elete, but .it is also ^fully tWo- thirds as sti^ong as the 

association of a man's occupational status with the length of his ^ 

schooling. Among white men, the association between the statuses of 

fathers- and sons may have. decreased slightly from 3962 to 1973, except 

at. ages 55 -toJ^A. The largest^ decreases occurred at younger ages, 

so, in 1973 there was a direct relationship between age_§nd th^e 

persistence of occupational status among white men. 

Among blacks there. was a marked increase in statues persistence 

at every age. At ages 25 to 34 <ih 1973 the degree of status persistence 

. y 

was gireater among black than among white men, and in 1973 there w^as 
an inverse relationship between age and sta£us persistence among 

4 # ♦ 

black men that contrasts with* the opposite pattern among white men* 
Xhus, it appears that black and white men are converging in the 
degree to which their social standing is associated with that of their 
fathers. " • % 



A 

5 ' . . 

_ Father's occupational status is not the only background factor 
whith affects a man's own occupational standing. Table 4 shows -the 
effects of several social background variables on the ocQupationali 

status of.js^hite and black men in 1962 and 1973, fhese effects are 

* - 
less than the associations in Table 3 because.^ thfey have been statls- 

tically freed of - correlation with the other -background" variables. In 

the majority population (white and* other) the effects of each social 

- / </- « 

background variable were similar in 196^ and in 1973., A. unit of^ 

father 's^occupational status was worth about a quarter of a^ unit 

ot son's occupational statps, and a year pf father's schooling was** 

worth .87 units of son's occupational Status. Each additional 

• I ^ ; 

sibling* in ..he fatnl^ly of orientation reduced a man's occupational 
standing by an average of more than a unit, and .growing up in a- 
broken family handicapped a man by 2.5 to 3 units of , odcupational 
status. Finally, farm background (having a father who' farmed) 
reduced a man's occupational status by 5 or 6 units. 

Excepting farm» origin, each of the social background variables 

had a much smaller effect on the .occupational standing of black icen 

t> ' , ^ * 

than on that of majority men in 1962. Notably, neither a highly 

educated nbr a high status father wa>s much of an advantage to a 

black man, and neither growing up in a large family nor in a 

broken family imposed as large a handicap as among white men. By 

1973 each of the effects (except that of farm background) had increased^ 

substantiaX'ly among' black men, and here as in the mobility tables - 

! " 

* 1 ' • 

the data suggest gcowipg similarity betwecn/thc races. It is 

paradoxical that convergence in piocesses of achievement between the 



black and white populations may come about'by the development of , more ^ 
.inequality' of opportunity within the black ^population. 

It is a matter of controversy whether schools impart general or 

*"* 

job-specific skills and attitudes which lead to occupational/success 

or whether they serve mereljf* as certifying agencies in relation |o 

the job market., In any event the \e^^t\\ of schooling-has: an increas- 

ingly powerful e^ffect on, a man's occupationaT s=tanding, and schpoling 

V , ^ - . 

plays an important part in 'bringing about the effects of social^ 
ft . ' 
background on occupational standing. Thus, our ideas about fairness 

iii the allocation of persons' to jobs rest in large part on the rela- / 

tionship between schooling and occvipataons. - 

Most of the effects of social* background on occupational standing 

"can be explained by the facts that mep with advantaged backgrounds 

^stay in school longer, and men with more schooling gain higher 

s-tatus jobs''. Table 5 shows the influence of schooling and social ' ^ 

background on occupational*status. Among white anS black men ^nd 

bonh^in 1962 ^and 1973 the effects of\ social background variables 

on occupational standing fall to small, and in some^ cases ^ 

\ef,ligib4e, valine's once the effects of those variables through - 

schooling have been taken into' account. For example, comparing 

Tables. 4 and 5, among majority men. in 1^973 the length of schoolinr. 

accounts* for 40^ percent of the influence of fathet*'s occupational* 

Status on son's status, for 80 percent of 'the effect .of number of 

siblings, and foif 70 percent of the leffect of ^f arm origin. Controlling 

the iengtjii of schooling .actually reverses the effects oP father' 

schooling and broken family. It is not an accident that 'the. effect 

of fathe^r's occupational status ^is least weli explained by the length 



' • / 

of schooling, and this suggests that there is an element .of, job- ^ 
■inheritance in the persistence of occupa't^lonal standing afcross 

. • . ■ • ■ . / ■ , 

geiverations. p . / • 

• • • - / " . • 

Among white men the, effect of a year of schooliftg on the status 
... A ' - ' 

of occupations is large and increasing: 3,6 unfits in 1962 au,d A. 3 

units , in. 1973, The occupational teturns to schooling have been much • 

lovfer ambng black than among white men, -but they are increasing 

rapidly. A* year of schocJl was worth almost three times as. much 

in occupational^ status to a whit.e man.. as to a black'man ii] i962,«''but 

it was worth ^only about one and one-half times" as much in 197.3. \ . v 
/• ^ ' ^ ' 

^Still, an additional year of schooling was worth far more to a ^ 

w^hite man in 1962 than to a black in 1973. 

In these results the association between schooling and occupational 
status *has heen freed of the correlation brought about by the effects 
of social bac*kground on both* those variables. As measured here, 
social .background . accounts for 10 to 15 percent of the association 
between schooling and occupational status among^black and ^^hite 
men, but other social and psychological variables may accoiint 
for mae of this, relationship. Unfortunately, there "are .na^ationai^ 
baseline measurements , let alone time series measurements of the . 
importance of . such sl broader array of variables. • ♦ 

The changing effects of schooling on occupational standing ^are 

worth clos^cr ^examination^. Tafile 6 shoves the influence of a year of 

schooling on occ^ipational status "^(controlling social background) among 

black and white men by age in 1962 and ;L973. Tfii's ,table^ reinforces * 
* * - • * %, ' 

the impression that* occupational returns to schooling are on the 
increase, and especially among blacks. .First, at any given .age 



the effect of soKooling on occupationar status was larger in 1962 than 

in 1973, The absolute increases over th6 decfade v;crQ greater among 

black men -than among"whit,e ^en at ages less tlian 55, giving rise to " 

a sharp cross-secCienal age gradient in occupational effects-^of 

schooling among black men. Second, jthe effect of schooling on. the 

status. of a tv^n^s first civilian job was latger in each successive 

cohort of' black and white^^TnenT. One striking piece of evidence of* 

increasing octupational returns 4:0 schooling^ among^ bfack men is in * 

• '* 
, the 'comparison of. first" and current occupations in the 1973 da^a, 

«^'Among all but the ^oldest white men the effect of* schooling bn. the 

status of the first job was greater than its effect on' the 'status 

^. . . ' f, - 

of tlie ,<::urrent, occupation; in the same three, cohorts of bl§x:k men ; 

the effect of ^schooling was gi::eat^r at the later po'int in the 

Irfli-'cycle, 0 -4 * • . 

C 

% The trend of social mobility depends on the interactions of . , 
inequalities of opportunity with demographic growth and replacement 

. ' r ■ ' ' . ■ ■• • 

processes and with the groVth and distribution of occupational and 
educational opportunities -^throughout 'society , Table 7 shows averages 
of occupational status a'rid scKoolitig 'that indicate changes in the, \ 
opporturvities of^-^black and white men, .'(The parenthetjLcal entries , 

\. . : ■ . ^ - • - ^ • 

are measure of variability, 'the standard deviation; roughly ^wo-thi "^s 
of the men ar§ within one standard deviation of the average,) Both 
in .19-62 and i^i- 1973-'whl-te'"'meTi hadf-higher^ leve of 'o.ccupatlonal- 
Standing aricj scljobling thaa. did bla^ek mea, but also in both years 
the f.at-J^rs of white ^men^had higher occupational status and more 
years of schooling. Both in 1962 and in 1973 white* nen had mu(i\\ more 



schooling thari their fathers (by.three or more additional years), ^ 

*> 0 • - ^ V 

and they held-highe;: status jobs (by -11 or \rn6 re ^status units). Over'=' * 

* ' < • \ • ^ >• * 

the decade th^re were smaller, 'but significant increas(es J.n occupational 
'sjtatus, schooling, and sorfl^ background among wblje m^p. 

In 1962 black men ,had ^ain^ed little in,, occupational sta^s * / 

.relativG>.to thfeir ^fathers, depsltVthe fact that they had an average 

» of *2 more ylars of schooling than their gathers. By 1973 both the ?. 

, ^occupational standing and schooling of black men had* incifeased ,^ 
* ' . " \. • 

dramatically, and- sp ha4 the occupatioual and educational standing^^ 

\' J* . , " ' ^ . * *■ • 

of black jnetT'nslative to their fathers^ In 1973 the occupations of ^ 

black men were 'almas t 10 units higher in sXatus thari those of their . <i 

• ^ ' ' • . ^ 1 ^ 

fathers-, and they had 3.5 y^ears more of schooling than their^ fathers . ' 

Thus, firpm the^5rly 19^ds to the early 1976s black men gaitied 
substantially in social standing, and th'ey began to experience the > . * 
intergeperatibnal gain's, in status which had earlier characterized 
white men. . ' ' • . " 

■ - These cha^nges- in social' standing among white and bla.ck men are^ • " 
related to processes of Schooling and status persistence across • 

^generationig, Table 8 shows the extent to which' changes ^ in social 
background and schooling account for shifts in occupational status. 

."Betwdep.igai ajnd 1973 black men i$ the labor force gained &n average 
of 8 occupational status units. ..OTfly/13 percent of this' change could 
be explained^by the changing social origins of 'black men whtf» were 

'in the- labor force in 1973 relative to black meh a decade earlier; 
More than half of*the gain in. occupational -status could be explained- . 
by the higher levels of schooling of black men in 1973,\and'^'the ^ . 



remaining quarter of the chapgji, some two status units, was a gain 

in the occupational standing of blacTc men with similar soc^lal 

background and schooling* 

•'While 'the residXial gain in status' among blacks may seem sm'sflT, 

it may^be compared wi,th an actual status losyS among white m^m.*^*' ' 

Changes in schooling alone vould nearly account for the 3,3 unit 

gain in Occupational status among whit^ men between 1962 and 1973, \ 

, and changes^ in iOCial background would account for more than one- 

-Jialf^of the observed status-gain. \ Consequentb*y ; wl^ite men with 

the same social background and schooling fteld lower status jobs in 

\ , - . 

1973 Jthan i^ji 1962. Paradoxically, this change in the occupational"* 

• •' . ■ ■ •■ ■ 

status level associated with a given lev6l^ot schooling has occui^fed ^ 

^ ■ • ^ * 

at' the same' time that che occupational status* gain assqciated^wf th 

each additional* year of schooling has increased.' - « , , 

•The difference between the occupationa"X^tat,u^ of white and " * ^ 

^ \ ' ' 

blapk men fell from 21.5 to -16.8 , units between- 1962 '.^nd 197^. Table 

9 shows* Xhat this modest gain of black men relative to 'whites was - • ^ 

• ■ ' " *. / • 

due. iiui^ts entirety to the increased schooling of btitc^lcs relative to 

whites. Dis^a'dvantages of social background cost black igen a'bout 8 

status 'uhits 'in 1973 as in 1962, and the effect .of ^race bpyond th'at 

'Of schooling aYid social ^background was about six p^oints in bptth yeaijS. 

• Atvthe same time the differential in schooling betweei^ the races * . 

narrowed' to imply an occupational status dlfjferen£ial of* only 2.5 units 

in 1^73^ compared to nearly 8 units a -decade earlier . If.recent- 

> ' ^ . / ^ . 

status gains continue within the blacjc population, the passage of ^time 

will narrow the cofitribution of "^elal^background to the racial gap 

ii!|' ocfcupationaLl standing.' /Processes of «deinpgraphic replncementT carin(^t 

• • . : > ■ 



similarly be relied upon to eliminate the large and continuing racial 
gap 4n occupational standing 'among* white and black. men witji ^the same 
schooling and social background* 

' . i - . ' • "\ 
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Table 1. Mobll£ty from Father's (or Other Family Head's) 
Occupation* to Current Occupation: U.S. Men in the - 
Experienced Civilian Labor Force Aged 20 to 64 ''in 1962 

and 1973 





Year and father's 
occupation 




Son's current 


occupation ^ 


* 

Column 
percen- 
tage 


Uoper 
white 
collar 


JiOwer 
white 
collar 


Upper 
manual 


tower 
manual . 


Farm 


Total 


1962 


















Upper white collar 


53. 8Z 


17.6% 


12.5% 


14 


.8% 


1.3%-- 


100.0% 


16.5% 


Lower white collar 


45.6 


20. 0< 


14.4 


18 


.3 


1.7 


100.0 


7.6 


Upper marv-ual 


26.1 . 


■13.4. 


27.8 


29 


.5 


1.2 


100.0 


19.0' 


Lower" manual 


20.3 


12.3 


'21.6 


43' 


.8 


2.0 


100.0 


27.5 


Farm 


1S"6 ' 


7.0 


19.2 


36 


.,1 


22.. 2'' 


100.0 


29:4 


Totafl 


27.8 


12.4 


20.0 


32 


.1 


7.7 


100.0 


100.0 


i973 


















Upper white^»collar 


52.0 


16.0 


13; 8 


17 


.1 


1.1 


100.0 


'^18.2 


Lower*white collar 




19.7 


15.3 


21 


.9 


0.8 


100.0 


9.0' ' 


Upper manual 


13. h 


13.0 


27.4 


'29 




I'.i 


100.0 


20.5 


t ow er "Tnanual 


- 22.5 ' 


' 12J.,0' 


"2'3V7 


XO 


.8~ 


1.6 


100.^ 


•. ■ 29.7 " 


Farm 


•17.5 


•7.8 


22.7 


, 37 


.2 


14.8 


100.0'- 


22.6 


Total 


29.9 


12.7 


2L.7 


31 


.5 


4.-1 


100.0'" 


100. 0 



Note: Dtta are from March 1962 and March 1973 Current 'Population Sur=- 



veys and Occupational Changes in a Generation Surveys.^ Occupa- 
tion groups are upper white coLlar: prof essi6nal. and kindfed ^ 
workers and managers, officials and proprietors^,, except farm; / 
lower white collar: sales, clerical and kindred workers; upper 
manual: craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers; lower manual: 
* operatives and kindreH workers, service workers, and laborers, 
except farm; farm: farmers and farm managers, f ann, laboretrs and 
foremen. , , » * ^ . 



Table 2. Mobility: from Father^i? (or Other Family Head's) . . 
Occupation to Current Occivpation; " Black U»S» Men in the 
Experienced Civilian Le.oor Force Aged 20 to 64 in 1962. 

and 1973 



Son's current occupation 





Upper 


Lower 








• 


Column 


Year and father's 


white 


white 


Upper 


Ljower 






percenr 


occupation 


collar 


collar 


manual 


manual 


- Farm 


Total 


tage 


• 1962 ^ ^ 
















Upper Vvhite collar 


10. 4;^ 


10.3% 


19 . 7% 


59.6% 


0,0% 


100.0% 


4.5V. 


Lower white collar 


14^4 


13.5 


0.0 


72.1 


0.0 


100.0 ■ 




Upper manual 


8.5 


- 9.7 


10.4 


67.9- 


3.6 


100. 0 


9.0 


Lower manual 


7. .6 


8.0 


10.8 


71.4 


2.3 


100.0 


37.2 


Farm 


3.2 


3.3 


7.0 , 


66.7 


19.8 


100.0 


47.4 - 


Total 


5.9 


6.1 


9.1 


68.3 


10.6 


100.0 . 


100.0 


1973 
















Upper 'white collar 


. 33.2 


21.8 


10 .1 


34.8 

* 


O.Q. 


100,0 . 


5.0. 


Lpwer white ^colla* 


23.8 


17.2 


12.3 . 


45.8 


0.9" 


100.0 


3.5 


< 

Upper manual 


.15.2 


14.7 


15.0 


54.9 


' 0.2 


100.0 


10.2 


Lower manual 


; 12.4 


H'..'2,__ 


. 


.__61..4_ 


1-.-1 


100.0— 


—46.-1— 


Farm ^ 




1.., 6..2 


16.8 


62.9,. 


8.5 


100. b 


35.1 


Total 


11.8 


10.6 


14.8 


59.4 


3.6 


100.0 


100.0 



Note:' Data are from March 1962 Arfd March 1973 'Current Population Surveys 



' and Occupational Changes in' a Generation SurVeys . Occupation groups 
.are upper white collar: professional and kindred workers and^ 
managers, officials and i^roprietors , except farm'; lower white 
collar: sales, clerical anc} kindred workers; upper manual: 
craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers; lower^ tnanual: operatives 

e ' 

A ^ 

' ''and kindred workers, service woxkers, and laborers, except farm; 
farm: farmers' and farm managers, farm labprers^^nd foremen. 
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Table 3* /Average Increase in the Socioeconomic Status of 
A Man's Occupation Associated with a- Unit Increase, in the 
Social Status of his Father's (or Other Family Head's). 
Occupation: U*S* Men in the Experienced Civilian Labor 
Force by Age and Race, 1962 and 1973 



Race and age 




1962 




1973 


Slack, 25 to 64 




.175 - 


• 


.383 


25 to 34 




.180 




.429 


35 to 44 




.252 ' 




.326 


45 to 54 


'— 6 


.1.03 


• 


.303 


55 to 64 




.168 




.244 


White and other, 


25 to 64' 


V}.461 




^ .410 


25 to 34 




-.450 ■ 




.373 


' -35 to 44 ; 




...4^9 




.419 ■ 


45 to 'd4 


o 

\ ' 


.467 




, .434 ^ 


55 to^ 64 " 




- ■--.•445 




.458 



Note:- Data are from March 1962 and tlarch 1973 Current Population 



Surveys and Occupational Changes in a Generation Surveys. 
Detailed 1960-basis" Census occupations aire scaled* iir, Duncan's 
socioeconomic index Bor OGcupatioas. 



.Table 4, .Effectis of Social Background on Occupational 
Status: U.S. Men Aged 25 to 64 in the Experienced Civilian 
Labor Force- by Race, i962 and 1973 



1962 1973 



Social ba^ckground 
variable 


Black 


White and other 


Black 


/ 

White and' other 


Father '*s occupational 
stfiutus 


.067 


.286 


-.200 


.249 


Father's years of 


.563 


.873 


1.062 


.866 • 


Number of siblings 


-.221 


-1.097 ' 


-.'513 ^ 


-1.266 


Farm origin* 


-4.978 


-5.949 


-5.009 


-4 .,789 


Broken f amily . 


* -.576 


. -3.245 


-li946 


. -2.472 



Noter Data'are from' March 1962 and Marph 1973 Current "PoiJulation 

Surveys and Occupational .Changes in a Genexati6n Surveys-. Entries 
— - axe "regression coefficients, controlling all variables listed. 
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Table 5t Effects of Schooli?ig and Sijpial Background on 

Occupational 'Status^ U.S. Men Aged 25 to 64 in the 
Experienced Civilian Labor Force; by Race, 1962 and 1^73 







1962 ! 




.1973 


Variable 


Black 


t 

White and; other 


Black 


White aad other 


Respondent's years jDf 
schooling^ 


1.272 


~ 3.59I7 


2.666 


4.258 


Father's occupational 
status 


.046' 


^ .167 


.164' 


.153 


Father's years of 
schooling 


. .196 


■ .072 " 


.293 




Number of siblings 




-.•242. 


-.322 


-.184 


.Farm origin 


-1.424 


' -3.000 - 


-.286 


-1.399 . 


Broken family 


.418 


r .576 


-..382 ' 





Note-: — Dara^ are'Trom March 1962 and March* 19 73 Current Population Surveys 
and Occupational Changes ^.n a" Generation Purveys. Entries are 

JC? > 

• regression coef f icien-ts, controlling all variables listed, . 



s 



Table 6. Average Increase in the- Socioeconomic Status of a 
Man's Occupation Associated with an Additional tear of 
Schooling: U.S. Men in the Experienced Civilian Labor 
Force by Age and Race, 1962 and 1973 



- 


1962 survey 


1973 


survey 


.Cutrjsnt." ' 


Cjirrent 


. First 

occupatiorv 


Race and "age" 


occupation 


. occupation 


Black, 25 to 64 


1.272 


2.666 


' -2^248 


25 to 64 


1.830 


3.827 


3.046 


35 to 44. 


o 

1.153 


3.487 


3.Q08 ■' ■ 










^n 

» • 




2 406 


1.862 


. 55 to 64 


1.418 


-1*506 


1.600- 


Wbli:.e_^nd-.ot her , -25 to 64-^ 


- 3.597 


\' "4.158 


4.517 


^ 1% to 34 


4.435 .. 


4.897 


5.257 


35 to 44 


3.978 


. 4.430 


4.816 


. 45 to" 54 !■ 


"3.494 


4.183 

f 


. 4.445 - 


55 to 64 


2.-998 


"3.601 


3.445 



■ ■ » . — 

Note: Data are from Majch 1962 and March 1973 Current Sopula^ion Surveys 



and Occupational Changes in a Generation- Surveys. Occupations are 
scaled In Duncan's socio^cononvic index for occupations. Entries 
* are coefficients in regression equations controllihg'f ather'-s 
occupational status and yeats of schooling, farm origin, intact 
family, aad number of siblings.' 
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Table 7. Average Levels of Father *s and Son^s Educational 
Attainment and Occupational Status: U.S. Men. Aged 25 to 
6A in the Experienced Civilian Labor Force.by Race, 1962 

and 1973, . . - . - 



Variable 




- / 
1962 




1973 


Black 


I'Jhite and other 


Biack, 


White and ofher 


Father's occupational 


16.2 


28.1 


16.0 


30.2 - 


. Status 


(12.9) 


(21.3) 


• (13.7) 


(22.6) 


Son's occupational 


17.8 


"36.2 


25.8 


42.6 


status " . 


- (15.2) 


(24. A) 


.(20,4) 


s (25.2) 



'Father's years of 5^95 7.99 6.54 6.59 

schooling (3.82)- ■ (3.90) 1,(3.86) . (4.01) 

^on's years of ^ „_ 7.9^_ 10.96_.„ 1.0.-02 IZ.Ol- ■ 

" rVcHooTirig. ^ ■ " ■ (4".02y (3.43) (3.54) . (3.J6) 



Note: Data are frbm-tlarch 1962 and March 1973 Current Population Surveys 
and/Occupational Ch'ang^s~~in -ajGeneration Surveys. Occupations are'^ 
' scaled in Duncan's socioeconomic in4ex. ' Maln^ entries are arfsthmeti 
means, and parenthe'tic entries ^re standard deviations. In.gpfie— 
cases the "father^s" education or occupation is that of a family . 
head other than the father. 
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Table 8. Sources of Change from 1962 to 1973 In the Status 
• of Occupations by Race: U.S. Men Aged 25 to 64 in the'- 
Experienced Civilian Labor Force 



Black • White, and other ' 



change 


Change 


Percent • 


Change 


Percent: 


Social background 


. i>06 


13 


1.86 


56. 


Education 


- 4.68 


• 59 


3.07 


9.2 


Other 


, 2.25 \ 


28 ' 


-li60 


-48 


Total (ihange 


■ 7.99 


100 


*3.33 


100 



ST" ; , 

*^Note: Data are from March 1962 and March 1973 Current Population 



Surveys and Occupational Changes in a Generation Surveys. 

Social background includes father's occupational status and 
-^years of schooling, farm origin, number of siblings, and 

broken family^. Components cf change are based on a regr^ssionr 

standardization procedure in wh'lch the 1973 .regression equations 
' fcyr each race are applied to differences between 1962 and 1973 

* V t , • • - 

in average social background and education. 

* 

♦ 
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Table 9. Sources .of Racial Differences in the Status of 
Occupations in 1962 and 1973:^ U.S. Men Aged 25 to. 
'64 in" the Experienced Civilian Labor Force * 





1962 




i 1973 


• 


Source of 
difference 


Difference 


. P(Brcent 


Difference «». 


I'ercent 


Social background 


' 8.04 ^ 


37 


8.37 


• 50 • 


Education 


7.90 


•37 


2.55 ' 


15 


Other 


' 5.54 


26 


5.90 


35 


Total difference 


21.48 


100 


16.82 


" lOO' . 



Note: Data are' from March 1962 and March 1973 turxent Population 

Surveys and Occupational Changes in a Generation Surveys, Social 
J, ^ background includes father's occupational status and years of 

-schooling, farm origin, number of siblings, and broken family.* 

^ 

Components of change are based on a regression-sLc^ndardization , 

# . " " ' «' • 

, procedure In which the white regression equatio ns i n 1962 or 
1973 are ap'plied' to .differences between the races in average 
. social background 'and education.. 



\ 
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